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THE TUNNY FISHERY. 


Tae common Tunny (Thynaus vulgaris,) is a large 
fish belonging to the mackerel tribe: although but 
little known in England, it is an object of considerable 
importance to many of the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean; to none more so, perhaps, than the 
Sicilians. The engraving at the head of this article 
represents one of the various methods of taking this 
fish, employed by that nation; it is called the fishery 
& la Thonnaire. The Tunnies, like the mackerel, 
appear in great shoals, or banks, which are believed 
to enter the Mediterranean at the beginning of April, 
for the purpose of depositing their spawn ; but it is 
very likely, that instead of coming from any great 
distance, they merely rise from the deeper parts of 
that sea, in order to reach the shoal water, that the 
spawn, or ova, may be placed within the influence of 
the sun’s rays. The appearance of the mackerel is 
said to indicate the approach of the Tunnies, these 
last being voracious fish, and devouring great quan- 
tities of their smaller brethren. 





THE COMMON TUNNY, 


At the time when these fish make their periodical 
appearance, the strongest and the boldest precede 
their companions at distances determined by their 
greater vigour or courage. The form assumed by a 
shoal of Tunnies, is that of a long triangle, the 
weaker fish bringing up the rear. The approach of 
this living mass is perceived at a considerable distance, 
from the noise which accompanies their rapid move- 
ments, for the tail of the Tunny is large and power- 
ful, and striking forcibly and rapidly against the 
water, produces a sound which can be heard ata 
great way off. “This murmuring noise, which is 
heard from afar, is echoed from rock to rock, and 
repeated from shore to shore, resembling that dull 
but imposing sound, which during a deceitful calm 
on a burning summer's day, announces the approach 
of a hurricane.” 

In spite, however, of their number, their strength, 
and their swiftness, a sudden noise will often arrest 
the whole shoal in the middle of their course, or 
even the unexpeeted appearance of any bright object. 
If we may believe the reasoning of Pliny, the Roman 
naturalist, who speaking of the Tunny, says, “ in the 
spring, the Tunnies pass in troops, composed of 
numerous individuals, from the Mediterranean into 
the Euxine or the Black Sea, and in the strait which 
separates Europe from Asia, a rock of dazzling 
whiteness, and of great elevation, rises near Chalce- 
dony, on the Asiatic shore; and the sudden appear- 
ance of this rock, terrifies the Tunnies to such an 
extent, as to force them to alter their course, and 
suddenly turn towards the Cape of Byzantium, 
opposite the Chalcedonian shore; and this forced 
direction of the course of these fish, causes the 
fishery to be very abundant near the Cape of Byzan- 
tium.” The usual size of this fish is from two to 
three feet in length; they are at times, however, 
taken as long as ten feet. Aristotle mentions an old 
Tunny which weighed upwards of two hundred 
weight, 
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The Tunny-fishery was attended to with great Gare 
by the ancients, and still employs a vast humtiber of 


hands in different parts of the Mediterranean, chica 
in Catalonia, Provence, Liguria, Sardinia, and, as we 
have already mentioned, Sicily. 

The Tunnies are taken in two ways. In the first 

case, when a sentinel, posted on an clevated g ot 
has made a signal that the fish are in view, and hes 
pointed out the quarter from which they are com; 
a number of boats put to sea under the command of 
a leader, and arrange themselves in a curve, and 
joining their nets form an enclosure, which alarms 
the Tunnies, and gradually drives them into closer 
ranks: they still continue to add fresh nets, coq. 
tinually driving the fish towards the shore, When 
they have reached water only a few fathoms in depth 
they cast their last and largest net, which has a kind 
of pocket or long bag attached to it; this they dray 
towards the land, and with it they bring all the fish 
The small ones are then taken out with the hands 
and the larger are landed after they are despatched 
with boat-hooks. This mode of fishing, which jg 
employed on the coast of Languedoc, produces some. 
times at a single. take as much as fifteen ton weight 
of fish. 

The second mode is that represented in the ep. 
graving with nets, called by the Italians tonnay, 
These are much more complicated; Brydone calls 
the whole apparatus a kind of aquatic castle, cop- 
structed at great cost,—a double row of large long 
nets, supported in an upright position by means of 
corks fastened to their upper edge, and by lead 
weights and stones at the lower, are fixed by anchors 
in such a manner as to form an enclosure parallel to 
the shore for many hundred fathoms, sometimes an 
Italian mile in length, and divided into many chan. 
bers by transverse nets, and open on the land-side 
by a sort of door c. The Tunnies, who always swim 
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nets. Arrived at the end of this, they meet witha 
large net stretched across, which closes the passage, 
and obliges them to enter the tonnaro by the openings 
which are practicable; when they have once entered 
they are driven onward in various ways from cham- 
ber to chamber, till they reach the last, which has 
been named the chamber of death. A horizontal 
net here forms a kind ‘of platform, which a gre 
number of sailors, who have asembled in their boats, 
raise up in such a manner as to lift up the fishes a 
the same time nearly to the surface. It is now that the 
action commences, and blows are dealt in all direc- 
tions with boat-hooks, and weapons of that descrip- 
tion; the spectacle becomes quite imposing, a 
attracts a great number of spectators, and it forms 
at the same time one of the principal amusements of 
the rich Sicilians, and one of the chief branches 
the commerce of the island. 

As the Tunnies enter the nets in great numbers, 
the first endeavour of the fishermen is to drive then 
through the openings p p p of the chambers ! 23, 
till the chamber 1 is sufficiently full of fish; th? 
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opening to this chamber at p is then closed, by a net 
acting like a door, and the fish confined; in this 
manner the chambers 2 and 3, and afterwards 4 and 
5, are filled. The opening at c is then also closed, 
al the doors separating the different chambers 
being lifted, the fish are driven as before noticed into 
p, the chamber of death, which is surrounded by the 
hoats of the fishermen. 

The flesh of the Tunny, when uncooked, bears a 
close resemblance to beef. “ You would scarcely 
believe,” says Cetti, “ the different tastes of the 
various parts of the Tunny; at each part of the body, 
and at various depths from the surface, it varies; 
here it is like veal, there pork. The Sardinian fish- 
emen employ a host of words, which the memory 
can scarcely retain, to distinguish these different 
morsels. The flesh of the belly, which is the most 
delicious, is called sorra, and costs twice as much as 
the netta, which is flesh of the second quality.” Like 
all the Mackerel tribes, the Tunny remains fresh and 

d for a few hours only after it is taken; if the 
jeast tainted it is not only unwholesome, but even 4 
dangerous kind of food. 


For what is food given? To enable us to carry on the 
necessary business of life, and that our support may be 
such as our work requires. This is the use of food. an 
eats and drinks that he may work, therefore, the idle man 
forfeits his right to his daily bread; and the apostle lays 
downarule both just and natural, that “if any man will 
not work, neither shall he eat:” but no sooner do we fall 
into abuse and excess, than we are sure to suffer for it in 
mind and in body, either with sickness, or ill temper, or 
vicious inclinations, or with all of them at once. Man is 
enabled to work by eating what is sufficient, he is hindered 
from working, and becomes heavy, idle, and stupid, if he 
take too much. As to the bodily distempers that are 


occasioned by excess, there is no end of them.—Jonxs of* 


Nayland. 





Cerrain it is, that no man ever repented that he rose 
from the table sober, healthful, and with his wits about 
him; but very many have repented that they sat so long, 
till their bellies swelled, their health, and their virtue, and 
their God is departed from them.—Jzremy TAayLor. 


Ir I am regardless of sensual comforts and pleasures, if I 
am not greedy of dainties, if I sleep little, &c., the reason 
is, because I spend my time more delightfully, in things 
whose pleasure ends not in the moment of enjoyment, 
and that also make me hope for an everlasting reward. 
Besides, thou knowest that when a man sees that his 
affairs go ill, he is not generally very gay, and that on the 
contrary, they who think to succeed in their designs, 
whether in agriculture, traffic, or any other undertaking, 
are very contented in their minds. Now, dost thou believe, 
that from any thing whatsoever, there can proceed a satis- 
faction like that, of believing that we improve daily in 
Vurtue—SocRatTEs. 





Tuk following lines addressed to the Alabaster Sarcophagus, 
supposed to be that of the King, called by Belzoni 
Psammuthis, but whose real name was Ousiree-Menepthah, 
mentioned in vol. iv., p. 154, of the Saturday Magazine, 
appeared‘in one of the public prints at the close of the year 
1821. It may nofbe deemed an unworthy companion of the 
Lines to the Mummy, in page 72, and the Answer of the 
Mummy, in page 155, of our Fourth Volume. 





Thou Alabaster relic! while I hold 
My hand upon thy sculptured margin thrown, 
Let me recall the scenes thou couldst unfold, 
Might’st thou relate the changes thou hast known; 
For thou wert primitive in thy formation, 
Launched from th’ Almighty’s hand at the creation. 


Yes—thou wert present when the stars and skies 
And worlds unnumbered rolled into their places, 
1en God from chaos bade the spheres arise, 
And fixed the radiant sun upon its basis, 
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And with his finger on the bounds of space 
Marked out each planet’s everlasting race. 


How many thousand ages from thy birth 
Thou slept’st in darkness, it were vain to ask ; 
Till Egypt’s sons upheaved thee from the earth, 
And year by year pursued their patient task, 
Till thou wert carved and decorated thus, 
Worthy to be a king’s sarcophagus. 


‘What time Elijah to the skies ascended, 
Or David reigned in holy Palestine, 
Some ancient Theban monarch was extended 
Beneath the lid of this emblazoned shrine, 
And to that subterranean palace borne 
Which toiling ages in the rock had worn. 


Thebes from her hundred portals filled the plain 

To see the car on which thou wert upheld 
‘What funeral pomps extended in thy train ! 

What banners waved! what mighty music swell’d, 
As armies, priests, and crowds bewailed in chorus, 
Their King, their God, their Serapis, their Orus. 


Thus to thy second quarry did they trust 
Thee, and the lord of all the nations round; 
Grim King of Silence! monarch of the dust ! 
Embalmed, anointed, jewelled, sceptred, crowned, 
There did he lie in state; cold, stiff, and stark, 
A leathern Pharaoh, grinning in the dark. 


Thus ages rolled; but their dissolving breath 
Could only blacken that imprison’d thing, 
Which wore a ghastly royalty in death, 
As if it struggled still to be a king : 
And each revolving century, like the last, 
Just dropp’d its dust upon thy lid—and passed. 


The Persian conqueror o’er Egypt poured 
His devastating host,—a motley crew,— 
And steel-clad horsemen,—the barbarian horde,— 
Music and men of every sound and hue,— 
Priests, archers, eunuchs, concubines, and brutes,— 
Gongs, trumpets, cymbals, dulcimers, and lutes. 


Then did the fierce Cambyses tear away 

The ponderous rock that seal’d the sacred tom): 
Then did the slowly-penetrating ray 

Redeem thee from long centuries of gloom ; 
And lower’d: torches flash’d against thy side, 
As Asia’s king thy blazon’d trophies eyed. 


Pluck’d from his grave with‘ sacrilegious taunt, 
The features of the royai corpse they scann’d : 
Dashing the diadem from his temples gaunt, 
They tore the sceptre from his graspless hand, 
And on those fields where once his will was law 
Left him for winds to waste, and beasts to gnaw. 


Some pious Thebans, when the storm was past, 
Upclosed the sepulchre with cunning skill ; 
And nature, aiding their devotion, cast 
Over its entrance a concealing rill ; 
Then thy third darkness came, and thou didst sleep 
Twenty-three centuries in silence deep. 


But he, from whom nor pyramid nor sphynx 
Can hide its secrecies, Belzoni, came, 
From the tomb’s mouth unclosed the granite links,-— 
Gave thee again to light, and life, and fame,— 
And brought thee from the sands and deserts forth, 
To charm the “ pallid children of the north.” 


Thou art in London, which, when thou wert new, 
Was what Thebes ts,—a wilderness and waste, 
‘Where savage beasts more savage men pursue, 
A scene by nature cursed, by man disgraced. 
Now, ’tis the world’s metropolis, the high 


. Queen of arms, learning, arts, and luxury. 


Here, where I hold my hand, ’tis strange to think 
What other hands, perchance, preceded mine : 
Others have alsorstood beside thy brink 
And vainly conn’d the moralizing line. 
Kings, sages, chiefs! that touched this stone, like me, 
Where are ye now? ‘Where all must shortly be. 


All is mutation: he within this stone 
Was once the greatest monarch of the hour : 
His bones are dust,—his very name unknown. 
Go, learn from him the vanity of power! 
Seek not the frame’s corruption to control, 
But build a lasting mansion for thy = 
130—2 


N. P. 8. 











SIR HANS SLOANE, Barr., 
THE FOUNDER OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF SIR HANS SLOANE, IN 
CHELSEA CHURCH-YARD. 

Tuts eminent Physician, the Founder of the Brr- 
Tish Museum, was a native of Ireland, and was 
born on the 16th of April, 1660. From his early 
youth, he evinced a strong inclination to the study 
of the works of nature. Having embraced the 
medical profession, he came to England to prosecute 
his favourite science of botany, in the Apothecaries’ 
Garden, at Chelsea ; and here he became acquainted 
with the celebrated John Ray, and that great and 
good man, the Honourable Mr. Boyle. Having 
availed himself of all the advantages which London 
afforded, he thought fit to travel into foreign coun- 
tries, and upon his return resolved to fix himself 
in London, for the exercise of his profession. He 
soon became acquainted with the principal members 
of the Royal Society, and was elected a fellow in 
1685. He sailed with the Duke of Albemarle for 
the Island of Jamaica, in 1687, and returned to 
England in July, 1689. He was, subsequently, 
appointed physician to Christ's Hospital, and though 
he constantly received the salary, he immediately 
returned it, for the use of the Hospital. 

He married, in 1695, Elizabeth, one of the 
daughters of John Langley, Esq., citizen and alder- 
man of London. The year following, he published 
his first work, A Catalogue of the Native Plants of 
Jamaica, which was dedicated to the Royal Society. 

A Museum which he had for several years been 
forming, was, in the year 1701, greatly enlarged by 
the accession of that of his friend, William Courteen, 
Esq., who had spent the greatest part of his time 
and fortune in forming his collections, and which, 
at his death, he left to Dr. Sloane. © Having dis- 
charged the office of Secretary of the Royal Society 
for twenty years, without any salary, he resigned it 
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in 1713 ; and, on the death of Sir Isaac Newton in 
1727, the high and honourable office of President 
the Royal Society was conferred on him. In the ha 
illness of Queen Anne, he was called in to her assist 
ance, and after the accession of King George the 
First to the throne, he was created a Baronet, bein ‘ 
it is said, the first physician upon whom that wk 
was bestowed. 

Upon purchasing the manor of Chelsea, he gave 
the ground of the Garden to the Apothecaries’ Com. 
pany, appointing an annual rent of fifty plants from 
it to be presented to the Royal Society. The esta, 
blishment of this garden was, indeed, as it wel 
deserved to be, a peculiar object of his care and 
attention; having been of great advantage to the 
public, by assisting and encouraging the study of 
botany in this country ; and, in order to perpetuate 
these benefits, he stipulated that it should for eye 
remain a botanic garden. 

The severe winter of 1739 had nearly proved fatal 
to Sir Hans Sloane; however, he recovered, but at 
length determined to retire from his profession, and to 
spend the remainder of his life upon his estate gt 
Chelsea. He began, in February of the year 1742; to 
remove his library and museum from his house at 
Bloomsbury to that at Chelsea; but his retirement 
from London did not prevent him from being con. 
stantly visited by all persons of distinction, and 
sometimes by the Royal Family. At upwards of 
ninety years of age, though feeble, he was perfectly 
free from any distemper, enjoying his rational facul- 
ties, and all his senses except that of hearing, which 
had been impaired for several years. His decay was 
very gradual, indicating that he would one day drop 
like a fruit fully ripe ; and he would often say that he 
“‘ wondered he was so long alive ; that for many years 
he had been prepared for death, and was entirely 
resigned to the will of God, either to take him from 
this world, or continue him longer in it, as should 
seem best toHim.” He would sometinies say, “I 
shall leave you one day or other, when you do not 
expect it ;” and indeed the illness which carried him 
off was but of two or three days’ continuance, and 
seemed rather the natural decay of a strong consti- 
tution, than any real distemper. ‘There appeared 
nothing in him to which old age is usually subject; 
for, as he was free from bodily pain, his mind seemed 
always composed, calm, and serene. He would 
sometimes refiect on his past life with satisfaction, 
whilst he declared that, during his whole practice, he 
had never denied his advice to the poor, or had on 
any occasion neglected his patient. He was governor 
of almost every hospital in London, to each of 
which, besides a donation of a hundred pounds 
during his life-time, he left a legacy at his death. 
He was ever a benefactor to the poor, and formed 
the plan for bringing up the children in the Found- 
ling Hospital. 

He died on Thursday, January 11, 1753, and was 
interred, on the 18th of that month, in the chureh- 
yard of Chelsea, in the same vault with his lady, his 
funeral being attended by many persons of distine- 
tion, and several fellows of the Royal Society. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Dr. Zachaw Pearce, 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, according to the appointment 
of the deceased. A handsome monument, of which 
we give an Engraving, was erected to his memory 8 
Chelsea church-yard. 

The person of Sir Hans Sloane was tall and grace- 
ful ; his behaviour free, open, and engaging ; and 
conversation cheerful, obliging, and communicative. 
He was easy of access to strangers, and always ready 
to admit the curious to a sight of his museum. 
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table was hospitable ; atid he appropriated one day 
in the week to persons distinguished by their learning, 
and particularly those of the Royal Society. He was 
extremely temperate both in eating and drinking. 

‘< custom was, to rise very early in the morning ; 
and, from his first getting up, he was constantly fit to 
have gone abroad, though for some of his last years 
he stirred not out of his own house. 

The study of nature, and the improvement of 
knowledge, were the employment and pleasure of 
nis life, and to the exercise of his high intellectual 

ualities, are we indebted for the first establishment 
of the British Museum. Having with great labour 
and expense, during the course of his long life, col- 
lected a rich cabinet of medals, objects of natural 
history, productions of art, antiquities, and an 
extensive library of manuscripts.and printed books, 
he bequeathed the whole to the public, on condition 
that twenty thousand pounds should be paid to his 
executors. Included in this collection were gold 
and silver coins, which, considered only as bullion, 
were worth upwards of seven thousand pounds. 

The gems and precious stones of every kind, both 
in their natural state, and as the jeweller has manu- 
factured them ; the numerous vessels of jasper, agate, 
onyx, cornelian, sardonyx, &c. ; the curious cameos, 
the vast stores of the various productions of nature ; 
and the completest library extant of physic and natu- 
ral history, consisting of 50,000 volumes, of which 
347 are drawings, or books illuminated, 3516 manu- 
scripts; in whole, so industriously collected, and 
intended for the glory of God, and the good of man, 
he declares solemnly in his will, he believes to be 
worth more than four times what he expected to be 
paid to his family for them. 

Government fulfilled the terms of the legacy, and 
in 1753 an Act of Parliament was passed for the 
purchase of Sir Hans Sloane’s Museum, together 
with the Harleian collection of manuscripts, and for 
procuring one general repository, for the better 
reception and more convenient use of the collections, 
and of the Cottonian library, and additions thereto. 
The museum of Sir Hans Sloane was accordingly 
removed from Chelsea to Bloomsbury, and thus 
commenced the formation of the British Museum, 
to which national collection the most valuable addi- 
tions have, from time to time up ta the present 
period, constantly been making. 

The following is an enumeration of the contents 
of Sir Hans Sloane’s Collection, at the time of its 
transfer to the public. 


library of printed books and manuscripts, including 
ks of prints and drawings ...seesesseseees Vols. 50,000 
Coins and medals 23,000 
Antique idols, utensils, &C. ...ccccccccccccccccececs 1,125 
Cameos, intaglios, seals, &C. ..ccccscccccseccccsece 3; 
Vessels and utensils of agate, jasper, &C. .seeeeeeseee 542 
Anatomical preparations of human bodies, parts of 
DELO, cceesbecs6eses60000e%sd-000 
Quadrupeds and their parts ....seseseceesseceees a 
Birds and their parts, eggs, &C. ...ceeecccceeeeees > 
Fishes and their parts ....sesecseeees . 
phibia 


Corals, spon es, zoophytes..... ccccvccccece 
Volumes of dried plants ....ce.seseeeeees 
Mathematical instruments .........+s0++0: 
ellaneous artificial curiosities, ....++++ 
J. T. 
[Partly Abridged from Fauzxnen’s History of Chelsea.) 





Waar we hope ever to do with ease, we must learn first to 
do With diligence. —Dr. JouNSON. 


Pope who are always innocently cheerful and good 
humoured, are very useful in the world; they maintain 
Peace and happiness, and spread a thankful temper 
Nmongst all who live around them.— Miss Tausor. 
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FAMILIAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXPERI 
MENTAL SCIENCE, 


No. II. _INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MATTER. 


A common tallow-candle supplies an instructive 
illustration of some of the changes incident to mat- 
ter. Without going particularly into the phenomena 
of its combustion, which will come under our notice 
in a future paper, we may observe, that the tallow, 
being liquefied by heat, rises between the filaments of 
the wick, until, coming near to the flame, it is vapo- 
rised. From a state of vapour, it very rapidly passes 
into that of gas, which gas yields a continuous flame 
and a brilliant light. We will suppose, that the 
candle is a short six mould, that it is well made, the 
tallow of good quality, and that it be kept con- 
stantly snuffed. During its combustion, if the 
necessary conditions of constant snuffing, and free- 
dom from a current of air be observed, no smoke 
will arise from it. This we may prove by holding 
over the candle, a little above the extremity of the 
flame, a piece of white card-board, or of polished 
tin. When the process of combustion is at an end, 
we say, in common language, “the candle is burnt 
out,” and all that remains, visible to our senses, is a 
few fragments of charred wick, which have been 
collected in the snuffers. 

A mould candle of six to the pound, weighs 
rather more than two ounces and a half. Under 
careful management, the whole of the tallow may be 
consumed, leaving in the snuffers about. one fourth 
of. an ounce of the wick. But what has become of 
the tallow? It has disappeared, but not a particle 
of it has been wasted or destroyed. Those portions 
of the tallow and of the cotton, which now elude 
our observation, have been added to the surrounding 
atmosphere, and, although they may never again be 
all united under the precise forms of animal fat, and 
the seed-pod of the cotton-tree, yet are they per- 
forming, in the economy of nature, offices equally 
important and equally useful. What has been said 
respecting a tallow-candle, may be viewed as appli- 
cable, with but slight alterations, to an oil-lamp, and 
a wood, or coal fire. In the two latter, we commonly 
observe the liberation of great quantities of smoke, 
and hence we have less difficulty in accounting for 
the dissipation of the particles of fuel. But in these 
cases, a portion only of the combustible materials 
pass off in a visible form. A fire, whether it be for 
domestic, or manufacturing purposes, always implies 
the union of some portions of the inflammable 
materials, with certain portions of the surrounding 
atmosphere, constituting entirely new compounds, 
which compounds may, by a process we shall here- 
after describe, be collected separately and examined. 

The changes, thus briefly hinted at, are only a 
very small part of what are constantly going on 
around us. In the vegetable world, these changes, 
by their rapid succession, are strikingly apparent. 
A few simple elements, blended in different propor- 
tions, make up the vast variety of herbs and flowers, 
of fruits and trees, that adorn the surface of the 
earth. Whilst some tender plant springs up in the 
morning, and withers before night, the oak of the 
forest resists the blasts of a hundred winters. Yet 
the sturdy oak, in all its grandeur, is not exempt 
from changes, ner could it exist without them. Its 
leaves periodically fall off, and, as we are accustomed 
to say, rot; but this rottenness is necessary for the 
complete separation of the elements of which those 
leaves are composed, previous to their reappearance, 
under some new form, in connexion with the mineral, 
vegetable, or animal creation. 

The seed cast into the earth dies, but during the 
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progress of its decay, it protects, nourishes, and 
invigorates, the germ of a new plant, that springs 
forth from its ruins. In these, and the greater pro- 
portion of the changes with which we are familiar, 
air and water co-operate. The elements of which 
vegetables and animals are composed, belong, for the 
most part, to that class of matter denominated 
aériform, or in chemical language gaseous. Air and 
water hold a distinguished place among these 
elements, and, by a wise arrangement of Providence, 
are rendered alike subservient to vitality and to 
decomposition. 

The odour exhaled from putrescent animal matter, 
.s peculiarly offensive and distressing to mankind, 
and to some of the inferior animals. Hence, the 
propriety of burying the dead in the earth, where 
decomposition proceeds less rapidly, and without 
endangering the existence of animated beings. 

We shall conclude this paper by an extract from 
the Journal of a Naturalist. 

“ Surrounded ds we are by wonders of every kind, 
and existing only by a miraculous concurrence of 
events, admiration seems the natural avocation of 
our being; nor is it easy to pronounce, amidst such 
a creation, what is most wonderful. But few things 
appear more incomprehensible, than the constant 
production and re-absorption of matter. An animal 
falls to the ground and dies; myriads of creatures 
are now summoned by a call, by an impulse of which 
we have no perception, to remove it, and prepare it 
for a new combination. Chemical agencies, fermen- 
tation, and solution, immediately commence their 
actions to separate the parts, and in a short time, 
of all this great body, nothing remains but the frame- 
work or bones, perhaps a little hair, or some wool, 
and all the rest is departed we know not whither! 
Worms and insects have done their parts; the earth 
has received a portion, and the rest, converted into 
gases, and exhalable matters, has dispersed all over 
the region, which, received into vegetable circulation, 
is again separated and changed, becomes modified 
anew, and nourishes that which is to continue the 
future generations of life. The petal of the rose; 
the pulp of the peach; the azure and gold on the 
wing of the insect; all the various productions of 
the animal and vegetable world ; the very salts and 
compounds of the soil, are but the changes some 
other matters have undergone, which have circulated 
through innumerable channels since the first pro- 
duction of all things, and no particle (has) been 
lost. Bearing in mind this assured truth, that all 
these combinations have not been effected by chance, 
or peculiarity of circumstances, but by the predeter- 
mination of an Almighty intelligence, who sees the 
station, progress, and final destination of an atom, 
what an infinity of power and intellective spirit does 
this point out! An Omnipotence which the bodied 
minds of us poor creatures cannot conceive. Truly 
may we say, ‘who can find out the Almighty to 
perfection?’ ” R. R. 





Man is a thinking being, whether he will or no; all he 
can do, is, to turn his thoughts the best way.—Sir W. 
TEMPLE. 


Booxs are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain a 
potencie of life in them, to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a 
violl the purest efficacie and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively and as 
vigorously productive as those fabulous dragon's teeth, and 
being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed 
men. * * * A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life-—-Mitton. 





THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT IN THE WEST INDrkg, 


Sir Ratpa Wooprorp told us, that when this steames 
was first started, he and a large party, as a mode of 
patronizing the undertaking, took a trip of pleasure jy her 
through some of the Bocas into the main ocean, Almost 
every one got sick outside, and, as they returned through 
the Boca Grande, there was no one on deck but the may 
at the helm and himself. When they were in the mida 
of the passage, a small privateer, such as commonly infestof 
the gulf during the first troubles in Columbia, was geo 
making all sail for the shore of Trinidad. Her course 
seemed unaccountable; but what was their surprise, when 
they observed that on nearing the coast, the privateer never 
tacked, and finally, that she ran herself directly on shore, 
her crew, at the same time, leaping over the bows and sides 
of the vessel, and scampering off as if they were mad, gome 
up the mountains, and others ‘into the thickets. This 

so strange a sight, that Sir R. W. ordered the helmsmay 
to steer for the privateer, that he might discover the cause 
of it. When they came close, the vessel appeared deserted: 
Sir Ralph went on board of her, and, after searching 
various parts without finding any one, he at length opened 
a little side-cabin, and saw a man lying on a mat, evident} 
with some broken limb. The man made an effort to put 
himself in a posture of supplication; he was pale as ashes, 
his teeth chattered, and his hair stood on end. 

“ Misericordia! misericordia! Ave Maria,” faltered forth 
the Colombian. 

Sir Ralph asked the man in Spanish, what was the cause 
of the strange conduct of the crew :—“ Misericordia !” wag 
the only reply. ° 

“ Do you know who I am ?” said the governor. 

“ The—the—O Seiior! Misericordia! Ave Maria!" 
answered the smuggler. 

It was a considerable time before the fellow could be 
brought back to his senses, when he gave this account of 
the matter;—that they saw a vessel apparently following 
them, with only two persons on board, and steering, without 
a single sail, directly in the teeth of the wind, current, 
(which runs like a river through the Bocas,) and tide; 


Against the breeze, against the tide, 
She steadied with upright keel: 


that they knew no ship could move in such a course by 
human means; that they heard a deep roaring noise, and 
saw an unusual agitation of the water, which their fears 
magnified; finally, that they concluded it to be a super- 
natural appearance, accordingly drove their own vessel 
ashore, in an agony of terror, and escaped as they could; 
that he himself was unable to move, and that, when he 
heard Sir Ralph's footsteps, he verily, and indeed believed, 
that he was fallen into the'hands of the evil spirit.—sSiz 
Months in the West Indies. 


I wiTNESSED a peculiar trait of the customs of the Hima- 
layan peasants, the putting an infant to sleep by the 
action of water. The successful issue of the experiment! 
had quietly made up my mind not to believe in, until 
convinced by ocular proof, The method was as follows. 
The child, whose age might.be a year or two, was laid by 
its mother, who was employed in bruising grain, on 4 
charpoy, (low bed or stretcher,) placed on a sloping green 
bank, along the top of which-rana small stream, A piece 
of bark introduced through the embankment, conducted a 
slender spout of water, which fell, at the height of about 
half a foot, on the crown of the infant's head. It was fast 
asleep when I witnessed this process —Muwnpy's Sketches 
of India. 


Tne celebrated Admiral Lord Collingwood, remarks ina 
letter dated the Dreadnought, off Ushant, 1805. “If the 
country gentlemen do not make it a point to plant oaks 
wherever they will grow, the time will not be very distant, 
when, to keep our navy, we must depend entirely on cap- 
tures from the enemy. You will be surprised to hear 
most of the knees which were used in the Hibernia, were 
taken from the Spanish ships captured on the 14th of 
February; and what they could not furnish was suppli i 
by iron. I wish every body thought on this subject s 
do; they would not walk through their farms yen 
pocket-ful of acorns to drop in the hedge-sides, and then le 
them take their chance.” 


Hz that eyes a Providence shall always have a Providence 
to eye——HALL. 
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THE CINQUE PORTS. 

In a preceding number*, we had occasion slightly to allude 
to the maritime celebrity of the Cinque Ports, and the im- 
portant position which they hold in our olden history. 
Some particulars respecting them, therefore, may not be 
unacceptable, especially as they will appropriately lead to 
the subject of our illustration. Shes “a 
During the period of Roman daminion in Britain, it was 
found necessary, in consequence of the incursions of the 
irates then infesting the nofthern seas, to unite a certain 
number (nine,) of the ports, under the governance of an 
officer, for the better defence of the coast. This system 
was continued by the Saxons, who, however, only incorpo- 
rated five ports for this object; though, as there is no 
charter in existence prior to the reign of Edward the 
First, some writers have assumed that they did not exist as 
acorporation until then. From the mention of Dover, 
Sandwich, and Romney in the Domesday Book, as privi- 
Jeged ports, and from various concurring circumstances, 
the date of their original incorporation may be assigned 
to the early period we have alluded to. : ; 
Our early history affords abundant evidence of the emi- 


nent services and high importance of the Cinque Ports, | 


both in times of war and of peace. During the former, 
they were for many centuries the chief arm of our naval 
power, whilst they greatly promoted the defence of the 
districts adjoining the coast during the latter. The ardu- 
ous, and almost incessant, duties which they were bound 
by charter to perform, tended, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to foster the growth of hardy and experienced seamen ; 
and their history, consequently, abounds with splendid 
instances of naval gallantry. 

In return for these services various privileges and immu- 
nities were granted them from time to time; and it has 
been well observed, that, “in almost every reign, the 
pages of history show. with how great honour and reputa- 
tion the Ports discharged the sacred trust reposed in their 
valour, skill, and bravery, by their confiding country.” 

In conformity with their general name, there are five 
head, or incorporated Ports,—Hastings, Sandwich, Dover, 
Hythe, and Romney ; but no less than thirty other places 
are severally united with, and participate in their privileges, 
as members of the original incorporation, and amongst 
which we may mention Margate, Ramsgate, Rye, Win- 
chelsea, Folkestone, Faversham, Deal, and Walmer. 

In order that they might efficiently maintain the free 
navigation of the Channel, and protect the coast from 
foreign enemies and pirates, they were compelled con- 
stantly to keep up a considerable naval force, being 
obliged to furnish, when called upon by the crown, 57 
ships, manned by 1197 men and 57 boys, at their own 
charge, for 15 days at one time, after which it was in the 
power of the sovereign to keep them in commission for 
an unlimited period, at a stipulated rate of pay, which, 
however, was very insufficient to defray the heavy expen- 
diture necessarily incurred. Notwithstanding this, there 
have been various instances where they contributed more 
than double the number of vessels required by their charter, 
thus incurring a heavy loss‘. 

In consideration of these services, however, the Cinque 
Ports had many honours and privileges of great import- 
ance. “ They were,” we are told, “ entitled to send tivo 
Barons to represent them in Parliament; they were, by 
their deputies, to bear the canopy over the king's head at 
his coronation, and to dine at the uppermost table, on his 
right hand, in the great hall; they were exempted from 
subsidies and other aids; their heirs were free from personal 
wardship notwithstanding any tenure; they were to be 
impleaded in their own towns, and no where else; they 
were to hold pleas and actions, real and personal; to have 
conveyance of fines, and the power of enfranchising 
Villains ; they were exempt from tolls, and had free liberty 
of buying and selling,” with many other privileges. 

At the period of the Norman Conquest of England, the 
Cinque Ports Fleet was so formidable, that it was only in 
tonsequence of its absence on the northern coast of Eng- 
and, in pursuit of a Norwegian fleet, which it completely 
destroyed, that William was enabled to effect a landing on 
the British shores. Having learned that the Ports Fleet 
Was making all sail from the north, the Norman Sovereign 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. IV., p. 74. 

t Of the number of ships which the Ports were obliged to furnish, 
Hastings and Dover each contributed twenty-one and Sandwich, 
ew Romney, and Hythe, each five. 
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was compelled to burn the greater part of his ships‘f, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the English. 

The Cinque Ports rendered very eminent services at 
the period of the threatened invasion of the Spanish 
Armada, on which occasion they fitted six new ships of 
large size, at a cost of 43,0002. 

In conformity with the example set by the Romans, the 
government and direction of these ports was intrusted to 
an individual of rank and consequence, who assumed the 
style and title of ‘ Lord Warden, Chancellor, and Admiral 
of the Cinque Ports;” an office which has frequently been 
held by heirs apparent to the throne. Amongst the per- 
sonages of the Blood Royal, on whom the mantle of the 
Lord Warden has fallen, we may mention Harold the 
Second, before his accession to the crown: Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, half-brother to William the Conqueror; Edward 
the First, when Prince of Wales; Henry the Fifth, when 
Prince of Wales; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the 
youngest son of Henry the Fourth; Richard the Third, 


_when Duke of Gloucester; Henry the Eighth, before his 


accession to the crown; James the Second, when Duke of 
York; and Prince George of Denmark. The office has 
also been held by many individuals of high eminence, 
including several of the most distinguished families. 

After the death of Lord North, the office was conferred 
upon WitiAm Pirt, whose strict regard to the promo 
tion of the prosperity of the Ports, called forth a uni- 
versal feeling of respect amongst their inhabitants. This 
great statesman, on the year succeeding his appointment 
(1793), when war broke out with the French Repub- 


| licans, organized several companies of horse and foot, 








under the designation of the Cinque Ports Fencibles, of 
which he assumed the command. The late Earl of Liver- 
pool subsequently held the office, which was afterwards 
appropriately bestowed on his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, (who is also Governor and Constable of Dover Castle,) 
on the surpassing eminence of whose name, it is, indeed, 
unnecessary to comment. We cannot, however, resist 
recording one circumstance, for every thing which relates 
to so great a man is matter of national interest: since his 
appointment, his Grace has paid into the-Treasury, for the 
public service, the whole amount of the proceeds of his 
office, as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

The last charter for their government, was granted by 
Charles the Second, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
which not only confirmed all preceding charters, but con- 
ferred additional privileges upon the freemen. This 
charter was subsequently confirmed by James the Second. 

But the glory of the Cinque Ports has long been of the 
past. Sandwich, once one of the most extensive and 
opulent ports in Britain, is now, partly from the ruin of its 
harbour, a small and insignificant borough; Winchelsea, 
which, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was styled by that 
Princess, a “ Little London,” has experienced a similar 
reverse ; Hythe was once so extensive and populous, as to 
contain seven parish churches; Rye and Romney are 
nearly desolate; and of all the Cinque Ports and their 
dependencies, most of which were signally safe and exten- 
sive hayens, only Dover, Hastings, Margate, and Rams- 
gate, are now in a flourishing condition, nor does their 
prosperity result from any circumstance connected with 
their original privileges. The “decline and fall” of the 
Cinque Ports from their ancient eminence, may be 
attributed to the ruin or injury of their harbours, by the 
long-continued recession or destructive effects of the sea; 
the abolition of their exclusive commercial privileges; and 
the alteration which has been made in the system of 
raising a maritime force. Their decay consequent on 
these changes, was progressive, though its results were not 
the less certain. : 

The Court of the Cinque Ports, for holding pleas, as 
well as the grand assembly of the same, was originally held 
at the Shepway-cross, near Limne, where the oath was ad- 
ministered to the Lord Warden on his induction into office. 
This high functionary is now generally sworn in at Breden- 
stone Hill, to the south-west of Dover, opposite the castle, 
where the ancient court of Shepway was held, and most of 
the business relating to the Cinque Ports transacted. 
In addition to the above, the Lord Warden also holds a 
Court of Equity, as chancellor, and a Court of Admiralty 
as admiral of the ports, which is generally kept in the 
church of St. James at Dover. © 

Watmer Caste, the subject of our engraving, 1s 


+ See Saturday Magasine, Vol. IV., p. 73. 
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WALMER CASTLE, KENT. 


situated on the coast, about a mile to the north of Deal, at 
tlie commencement of the lofty ground which extends from 
thence to Dover. This castle was erected about the same 
period with those of Sandown and Deal, for the defence 
of the coast. The manor of Walmer was anciently held by 


the De Aubervilles, of Hamo de Cresequer, by knights’ 


service. It afterwards came by marriage to the De Criol 
family, the last of whom, Sir Nicholas de Criol, was killed 
at the battle of St. Alban’s. The ruins of the manor- 
house of the De Criols, still remain in the vicinity of the 


church-yard, in which several stone coffins were dug up | 


about thirty years since, belonging to this family. 

This castle has long been appropriated as the residence 
of the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. When Mr. 
Pitt held that office, he frequently resided here during the 
summer months. In time of war, two of his majesty's 
vessels constantly lie off in the roads, when the Lord 
Warden is resident. The mode of fortification adopted in 
this structure in common with most of the Cinque Ports 
Castles, is somewhat peculiar: as all the works are circular, 
carried up by arches of masonry from the foot of the moat. 
Level with that are close quarters, surrounding the whole, 
called the rounds, to the number of 52, each having a 
small casemate for scouring the ditch, secured by a mas- 
sive bar of iron, and (until alterations were made in the 
reign of George the First,) a funnel, extending to the 
parapet of the upper works, for the purpose of carrying off 
the smoke which might rise in defending them, by throw- 
ing down hand-grenades from above in case of the entrance 
of an enemy. All these, however, amongst many other 
alterations, have been stopped up, with one exception; the 
fosse has also been appropriated to the peaceful purposes 
of a garden. 

The view from Walmer Castle, from its position near 
the sea-shore, is extensive and magnificent, commanding 
an ever-varying view of the vast fleets passing to or from 
the greatest port in the world. 

The village of Walmer Street, which is pleasantly 
situated on the road to Dover, at some distance from the 
Castle, is much resorted to during the season by strangers. 
Many elegant houses have been erected at this picturesque 
spot, which from the salubrity of its site, and the advan- 
tages it offers for sea-bathing, seems likely to increase. 
The ancient church, dedicated to St. Mary, displays some 
curious examples of Roman architecture, particularly on 
its doorways, and on the face of the arch which separates 
the nave and chancel, 

The living is a Perpetual Curacy ; it is not valued in the 





king's books, but is of the certified value of £32. This 
church has recently received an addition of 380 sittings, 
of which 280 are free; part of the expense incurred in 
making which was defrayed by the Society for Promoting 
the Enlargement of Churches and Chapels,—a. society 
which has greater claims upon our support than almost 
any other existing in this country. 

The land in this district is extremely fertile; the hill 
side toward the south is covered with extensive unenclosed 


' corn-fields; the scene is, however, deficient in that im- 


portant constituent in natural beauty, wood. In the 
neighbouring parish of Ripple, is a very curious oblong 
intrenchment, called the Dane-pits, comprising about half 
an acre of ground, on which are various small hillocks and 
eminences. At a small distance to the north of Ripple 
Church, is another ancient camp of high interest to the 
antiquary, as it is supposed that it was thrown up by Casar 


' in his route towards Barham Downs. 


MEAL-HOURS. 
Ovr hours of meals are wonderfully changed in little more 
than two centuries. In the reign of Francis the First 
(about 1515,) they used still to say— 
To rise at five, and dine at nine, 
To sup at five, and bed at nine, 
Will make a man live to ninety-nine. 

The custom of dining at nine in the morning s00% 
relaxed. Still persons of quality long after dined at the 
latest at ten; and supper was at five or six in the eveniig, 
Charles the Fifth used to dine at ten, sup at seven; 
all the court were in bed by nine. They sounded the 
curfew, which warned them to put out their fires at sixim 
the winter, and between eight and nine in the summer. , 

In England a similar change took place. But in some 
degree it is a change rather of name, than of the 
themselves. Our ancestors would have called our luncheon 
dinner, and our dinner they would have called supper. 
is a curious fact, that in some of the colleges in O 
where allowances are made by the founders for the meals 
of their scholars, @ much more liberal sum Is given 
their supper, than for their dinner, implying that the suppet 
was the more substantial meal. 
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